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solve the practical problems, i.e., he had to deal with millions of
pupils and tens of thousands of teachers, and with traditions and
methods, all of them much less amenable than words and theories.
One might say that Bottai the Minister of Education met with
the same fate as Bottai the Minister for Corporations; he had in
both capacities very broad and rather vague ideals, which he had
to match with strong hard facts. His egalitarian syndicalism
had to reckon with such things as banks, industrial trusts, land-
owners, and deeply rooted habits as regards the distribution of
wealth; Mussolini chose that the idealism should remain in the
words rather than pass into the facts, or possibly the realities
proved more valuable to him than an imposed revolution. The
principle that forty-five million Italians should be educated to
be worker-atoms of a syndicalist State encountered a culture
based on fundamentally different foundations, and a struggle
ensued between Fascist militarism and the humanistic order of
the schools; only a compromise was possible; and it is too early
to say how much Bottai's views have affected education. It is,
however, possible to see that the School Charter was still very far
from being a really revolutionary step towards the * Fascist', or
better, * Fascist-Socialist * education.
The first time Bottai expressed his views on education com-
prehensively was on the occasion of the Parliamentary discussion
on the 1937-38 budget of his Ministry. The deputy Zingali,
the author of the report on the budget, had emphasized the
contribution brought to education by the Party organization
and Fascist propaganda. Bottai's answer was very outspoken;
he praised, of course, all the Party activities, but pointed out
that the task of education lay elsewhere: 'The whole national
life,3 he said, 'the Fa$ciy the Syndicates, the Dopolawro> the
newspapers, the wireless, the sport organizations, and especially
the great events of contemporary history . . . educate youth in
Fascist political ideas, even if these were not found explicitly or
implicitly expressed in the schools'; he considered that an end
t must, however, be put to all the rhetoric on Fascist ideals,
' * because while the country needs engineers the schools produce
lawyers, and when it needs jurists only orators are forthcoming*.
His criticism went so far as to condemn the whole system of
secondary and higher education existing in Italy, which he
thought had not been reformed at all by Gentile; the spirit of
the Rts&rgimenio was still animating secondary education, aad
this must disappear; everybody wanted to study in the Classical
Lyceum, which was the purest expression of the rhetorical trend
that presided over the spreading of instruction. The masses
entered the secondary schools because this was the necessary